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« But, Gentlemen, there are men, who entertain very different opinions of the Liberty of the Press ; 


"© that this Liberty is to be all on one side. In Russia, Gentlemen, there is great Liberty of the Press, 
|“ provided you publish nothing but praise on the good Empress,””—— Ersxing’s Defence of Paine, 1792, 
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PAPER AGAINST GOLD: 
BEING AN EXAMINATION 


OF THE 


Report of the Bullion Committee: 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
TO THE 


TRADESMEN AND FARMERS 
IN AND NEAR SALISBURY. 


— ee 


Letter IV. 
Schemes for paying off the National Debt—— 


E Former Sinking Funds — Origin of Pitt's 


Grand Sinking Fund — Changes made by 
Pitt's —ee state of this country— Grand 
Staking Act—Purposes of it — The 
Commissioners und their manner of proceeding 
up Griszle Green- 
horn’s share of the Debt—What redemption 
means —— Commissioners step into Grizzle’s 
shocs—We still are taxed for the interest— 
Evils of the Grand Sinking .Fund— What 
would be really redeemtng—American mode of 
Redecming— Statement of the increase of the 
tuterest on the Debt—Clause in Pitt’s Grand 


Sinking Fund Act for ceasing to pay interest, 


t 1808, upon Stock bought up. 
Gentlemen, 

Our next business is to inferm ourselves 
correctly with respect to the Schemes, 
which, at different times, have been on 
foot for PAYING OFF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT, and aboyt which paying off we 
have, all our lives long, heard so much. 


We have seen how the Debt has gone 
on increasing from its first existence to the 
Present day; we bave seen how the Ex- 
Pences of the nation and the Taxes of the 
mation have gone on increasing with the 
et we have also seen that the increase 
rte! Bank-Notes has kept pace with the 

t till those notes have, at last, driven the 


bold coin out of cipculation. This last is the 


vil, for which the Bullion Committee 
have endeavoured to find out a remedy, 
tucb a remedy they appear to think 
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that they have found, in an Act of Parlia- 
ment which they propose to be passed for 
causing the Bank Company to pay their 
promissory notes in gold and silver in two 

ears’ time. One of our principal objects, 
in this discussion, is, to enable ourselves to 
form a correct opinion as to the practiea- 
bility of this remedy, even at the end of two 
years ; and, as we have, from what has al- 
ready been shown, good reason to believe, 
that the quantity of bank notes, the excess 
of which has driven the gold out of circu- 
lation, cannat be lessened unless the Debt 
be also diminished, it is necessary for us to 
ascertain what has been done or attempt- 
ed, and what is likely to be done, in the 
way of causing such diminution, 


From very early stages of the Debt; 
indeed, almost from the very beginning of 
it, there were measures proposed for pay- 
ing it off, the idea of an everlasting Debt, 
and an everlasting mortgage upon the 
nation’s means, being at fics, something 
too frightful for our upright and sensible 
ancestors to bear. Propositions, and even 
provisions, were at different times accotd- 
ingly made for paying off parts of the 
Debt, and some. comparatively small sums 
were, in the early stages of the progress, 
actually paid ofl the Debt became less, 
and less interest was, of course, paid upon 
it. Still, however, as new wars came on, 
new sums were borrowed; and, as lend- 
ing eeney to the government was found 
to be a profitable trade ; as so many per- 
sons cf influence found their advantage in 
the loaning transactions, the money was 
always easily enough raised. But, yet 
there continued to be a talk of ing off 
the Debt; and, in time, a part of the 
yearly taxes were set aside for that pur- 
pose, which part of the taxes so set aside 
was called a SINKING FUND. 


These being words, which, as belonging 
to our present subject, are of vast import- 
ance, it is necessary for us to have a clear 
notion of their meaning. The word fund, 
as a before observed in Letter Il, page 
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291, means a@ quantity of money put together 
for any purpose ; and, in the instance be- 
fore us, the word Sinking appears to ‘have 
been prefixed to the word Fund in order 
to characterize, or descr’be, the particular 
purpose, or use, of the taxes so set apart 5 
namely, to the purpose of sinking, or re- 
ducing, or diminishing, or lessening, the Debt. 
Se that the Seeking Fund, of which we have 
ali heard so much, and of which most of 


us have known so little, means, in other | 


words, in words better to be understood, a 
Lessening Fund, and whether the thing has, 
in its Operation, hitherto, answered to its 
name, we shall by-and-by see, if, indeed, 
we have not scen enough to satisfy us upon 
this pomt in the increase of the Debt, as 
exhibited in the foregoing Letter. 


The amount of taxes thus set apart, or, 
to use the words with which we must now 
grow familiar, the Sinking Funds, which 
were, time after time, established, were 
in many cases, applied to other pur- 
poses than that for which they were des- 
tined, or intended. Indeed, they seem, 
for many years, to have been very little 
better than purses made up at one time 
end spent again at another, without an- 
swering any rational purpose at all; and, 
accordingly, the nation does not appear to 
have paid any great attention to them, or 
to have considered them as of any conse- 
quence, until the year 1786, when the pre- 
sent GRAND SINKING FUND wasestab- 
lished by Pitt, who, but a little while be- 
fore, had been made Prisie Minister, and 
whose system has continued to this day. 


Gentlemen, we are now entering upon 
@ part of our subject, which not only de- 
mands an uncommon portjon of your at- 
tention, but, into the discussion of which 
you will, I hope, carry sucha spirit of 
Impartiality as shall subdue all the preju- 
dices of party and dissipate all the mists 
of ignorance which have therefrom arisen. 
It is, even yet, impossible to mention the 
name of Pirt, without exciting feelings 
that struggle hard against reason, and that, 
in some minds, overcome it. During bis, 
administration, the nation was divided 
into two parties, so hostile to each other, 
that both were easly made subservient to 
his views ;_ and, itis, with every man who 
really loves bis country, matter of deep 
regret, that the same, or nearly the same, 

ATisious Copnue to the present day. 


1: \2 wot for me, who at one time, really 
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looked upon Pirr as the greatest ministe, 
that England ever saw, to reproach other: 
who may still be as ignorant of the truih as | 
was then, for their attachment to his me 
mory, for their high opinion of thy 
schemes of his inventing, and for thea 
blind adoration of those schemes; butwhen 
they have, as I have, taken a fair and ful 
view of all his measures ; when they have 
compared his deeds with his professions, 
his performances with his promises ; when 
they have seen, that he added threefold 
to our ‘Taxes and our Expenditure, and 
that, notwithstanding this, the power and 
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the territory of France were extended in i. mh 
proportion to the sacrifices he called upon ae of 
us to make for what he called resisting ‘ | apn 
her; when they see, that that standard of oF gle 
national misery, the poor-rates, rose, whe by th 
during his sway, in almost a triple degree ; « Wealion 
when they see, that the war at the outset t iS 
of which he relied, in no small degree, ew ; : 
for success upon the destruction of French aes h, 
assignuts, did, at the end of four years, a ae 
cause the stoppage of gold and silvet alle 
payments at the Bank ef England, and “hea 2 
that its prolongation has led to a state ot Fund 
things, in which a public print, devoted el 
to the government, has described the isn 
largest class of English bank-noies as “ de a coe 
 seructive assignats;’? when they see this, ak a 
and when, they see, that, the National -_ gt 
Debt, which he himself called * he best ae 
“ ally of France ;’? when they see, thet hk du 
that Debt, which he found at 200 mu- of ie 
lions and odd, he left. at 6UO millions and with th 
odd, while. France, during his wars against sao int 
her, had exchanged her assignats for gold, he the 
and had extended ber territory and her period 
sway toa degree which made that nation, their 
whose power our forefathers avuien an they ¢ 
object of continual dread to England ; cone 
when the former partizans of Pitt see "4 
this, as they must, aye, and feel it too, will the D 
they still persist in asserting the wisdom week 
of his plans; and, above all, will they, work 
when they see the Debt tripling in amount The | 
under his hands, still persist in asserting but, | 
the efficacy of his Sinking Fund, and, upo that 
that bare assertion, reject all inquiry int thin 
either the nature or’ the effect of that ce off 
lebrated scheme ? be ¢ 
, and 
Let us hope, that, in a country boasting a 
of the thoughtfulness of its people, there ol 
can be but very few persons so besotted as cd 


this ; and, indeed, it is due to the country 
to say, that there do not appear to he Ay ; 
such left, excepting amongst thuse who thu 
live upon the taxés, and whose perverse we 
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ness arises not from their want of informa- | viduals, which stock would then become 
tion. But, be this as it may, I am satisfied | the property of the nation. But, stay. We 
that you, my Friends and Neighbours, | must go gentiy on here, or we lose ours 
wh like me, have no interests separate | selves in am net. M e must, indeed, 
from those of our coumry, will not, what- | not proceed a step further, ull we have 


$07] 


fe may have been your vrejadices here- | gone back to Letter I], at pages 298, 204, 
tofore, wilfully shat your eyes against the | 295, and have taken another lock, and 


Btrath and that you will accompany me refreshened our memories as to what 


inquiry with that great attention, STOCK means. Having done so, and 
which, as I before ubserved, the subject | read onto the end of the first paragraph 
demands. in page 290, we m Ls proceed by repeat- 
ng, that the Commissioners were to £0 


Pitt’s Sixking Fund was begun in the | to work with the money lodged in their 
year 1785, by an Act of Parhament (beng hands, out of the taxes, and purchase up 
Chopter XAX1 of the 20th year of the | Stock.. We have seen, in tne pages Just 
reign of George IlJ) entitled “ dn Act | referred to, how Stock is made; we have 


“ for vesting certain suns in Commissioners, | secn how Muckworm lent his money to 





; ’ qve ‘Pp f 
Pattie end of every Quarter of a Year, to | the government; we have sven how he 


| got his name xvritien in a book in return for 
“ National Delt.”” In virtue of this Act, | his money ; we have seen that Stock is 
acertain part of the taxes was, in each | nothing that can be seen, heard, smelled, 
year, to be paid to certain persons, named | or touched ; we have seen that it signifies 
inthe Act, as Commissioners for manag- | the right of receiving witerest upon mancy 
ig the concern; aud, these taxes toge- | lent to the government, which money has 
ther with the accumulations upon them, been long ago expended ; we have seen 
have been, as formerly, called a Sinking | the operation by which Muckworm be- 
Fund. came possessed of stock; and, lastly, we 
have seen our neighbour, Farmer GREEN 
lis no matter what was the amount of | HORN, purchase two thousand pounds 
the sum, or sums, of money, thus to be | worth of M«cxworm’s stock, which the 
set apart out of the taxes, and to intro- | former bequeathed to his poor daughter 
duce paruculars Of that sort would only | GRIZZLE, 
embarrass our view. Suffice it to know, 
that certain sums of money, being a part Now, then, observe, the whole of the 
of the taxes, were set apart, and that, | Stock, of which the National Debt is made 
with this money, together with its grow- | up, is exactly the same sort of thing as 
ing interest, the Commissioners, appoint- | this two thousand pounds worth of Brock, 
by the Sinking-Fund- Act, were, at stated | belonging to Grizzle Greenhorn. ‘There 
periods, aud with certain liaitaiions in | is a book, in which a list of the names 
tieir powers, to redeem the Debt as fast as | of all those. persons is written, who have, 
they could, the word redeem having. now | like Grizzle, a right to draw: interest from 
come into fashion instead of the we id pay | the government out of the taxes; against 
“! It isof no consequence what were | each name in this list is placed the 
‘ie periods, what were the days of the | amount of the sum for which the person 
Week or the times of the moon, when this | has a right to draw interest. Some have 
Work of redemption was to be performed. | a right to drawinterest for more and some 
The fect is what we have to look afier ;| for less. And these sums make up what 
but, in order to have a clear view of even | is called the National Debt. Of course, 
‘hat, We must see the manner of doing the | the Sinking Fund Commissioners, in order 
thing, the manner of redeeming or paying { to pay-oil the National Debt, or any part 
oli the Debt ; for, without that, we shail | of it, must purchase up Stock from indivi- 
be continually exposed to be bewildered | duals; or, in other words, pay tiem of 


“be by them apphed to the Reduction of the 








} : . ° ; >. ‘ . 
and deceived ; and, indeed, we shall be | their share of the Delt. Mf, for instance, 
wie unable to form any thing like a| Grizzle Greenhorn has a mind to have 





7 T notion of what the Sinking Fund | her two thousand pounds to lay out upon - 
really is, land, or to do any thing else with, she « 


sells her stock, and, if it so happen, she 
ie Commissioners, with the money | may sell it to the Commissioners, an 


‘hus put under their care and manage- | thus, as they pay her for it with the na- 





lutat, were to purchase up siock from indi- tion’s money, it 1s said, that, by this 
p- ooe 


ny 
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transaction, they have redeemed (by which 
I''should mean paid off) two thousand 
pounds of the National Debt. Grizzle, 
who was the creditor, has got her money 
again; she has no longer any right to 
draw interest for it; and, of course, you 
would think, that these two thousand 
pounds worth of debt were paid off, and 
that the nation, that we the people, had no 
longér any interest to pay upon it; you 
would naturally think, that we were no 
longer taxed to pay the interest upon this 
part of the Debt. 


“Greatly, however, would you be de- 
ceived ; cruelly deceived, if you did think 
sc; for, notwithstanding the Commis- 
sioners have redeemed these two thousand 
pounds, we have still to pay the interest of 
them every year ; we are still taxed for the 
money wherewith to pay this interest, just in 
the same way as if the two thousand pounds 
werth of Debt had not been redeemed at all, 
but still belonged to Griszle Greenhorn! This 
is an odd way of redeeming; an odd way 
of paying off: do you not think it is, 
Neighbours? We have before seen, that 
the Wational Debt is # mortgage upon the 
taxes. It is constantly called so in con- 
Versation, and in writings upon the 
subject. But, should ‘not either of you, 
who happened to have a mortgage upon 

our land or house, think it strange if, 
after you had redeemed a part of the mort- 
gree, you had still to pay interest upon 

© part redeemed as well as upon 
‘the part unredeemed? TO REDEEM, as 
applied to money engagements, means to 
discharge, to set free by payment. ‘This is 
the meaning of the word redeem, as ap- 
plied tosuch matters. It sometimes means 
to rescue or to ransom, from captivity, from 
forfeiture, or from peril of any sort, by 
paying a price. But, in every sense, in 
which this word is used, it always implies 
the setting free of the object on which it 
operates ; and, when applied to a mort- 
‘gage, a bond, a note of hand, or a Debt of 
any sort, it implies the paying of it of. 
How, then, can the two thousand pounds 
worth of Debt, purchased from Grizzle 
Greenhorn, by our Sinking-Fund Commis- 
sioners, be said to be redeemed by us, if we 
are still taxed to pay the interest upon it, and, 
of course, if it be not discharged, and not 
eet free? 


Nothing, at first sight, appears more 
ible, nothing more reasonable, no- 


‘More clear, shen the ehode ‘ahore- | 
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described, of redeeming the Debt by por. 
chasing from the several individuals, who 

like Grizzle Greenhorn, own the Stock rm 
the Debt, their respective shares thereof. 
And, the operation is as simple as any thing 
can be. For, the Sinking-Fund Commis. 
sioners, having, for instance, received two 
thousand pounds from the Taxgatherers, in 
virtue of the Sinking-Fund Act, go and 
purchase Grizzle’s stock; they. give her 
the two thousand pounds; her right to 
draw interest from vs ceases; her share 
of the Stock or Debt is redeemed or paid 
off ; and her name is crossed out of the Book. 
Ah ; but, alas! tie names of our Sinking. 
Fund Commissioners are written in the Book 
instead of hers! Aye; we have to pay the 
interest of the two thousand pounds tu them 
instead of to her; and, our taxes on ac- 
count of this which is called the redeemed 
part of the Debt, are just as great as they 
were before this curious work of redemp- 
tion began. 


“Well, then,” you will say, “ what 
“does this thing mean; and what can it 
« have been intended for ?”?? Why, to speak 
candidly of the matter, though the thing 
was an invention of Pitt, under whose 
sway so much mischief came upon this 
nation, [ believe, that the thing was well 
meant. I believe that it was intended to 
free the nation from its Debt. . But, I am 
satisfied, that it has been productive of no 
small part of the evils, which England and 
which Europe have experienced gince it 
invention; for, by giving people renewed 
confidence in the solidity of the Funds or 
Stocks, itrendered government borrowing 
more easy; and, of course, it took from the 
Minister that check to the making ot wan 
and the paying of foreign armies, for the 
want of which check the Expences and 
Taxes and Debt of the country have been 
so fearfully augmented, to say nothing, % 
present, about the dreadful changes which 
those wars have made in our affairs both 
at home and abroad. 


To produce such effects was, however, 
certainly not the intention of the: scheme. 
The intention was, that the Sinking-Fund 
Commissioners should, with the money 
put into their hands out of the taxes, pur- 
chase up Stock, or patts of the Debt, be- 


longing to individuals ; that the parts, 9 


purchased up, should not cease to exist ; 

they should be written in the Great Book 
under the name of the Comazissionets ; 
that the Commissioners should receive wt 
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‘aterest upon them, instead of its being re- 
are vt individuals as before; that this 
interest, @S fast as it came into the hands 


of the Commissioners, should, like the 


money paid to them annually out of the 
taxes, be laid out in purchasing up more 
sock from individuals; and that the thing 
should go on thus, till the Jast of the 
Stock, or Debt, got into the hands of Com- 
missioners; when, of course, the govern- 
ment might burn the Great Book, and the 
National Debt would be paid off. 


This scheme was very pretty upon 
paper; it made a fine figure in the news- 
papers and pamphlets of the day; and 
looked quite solemn when embodied into 
an Actof Parliament. ‘There ‘was, to be 
sure, when people looked into the matter 
more closely, something rather whimsical 
inthe idea of a nation’s paying interest to 
‘tseif; something very whimsical in a na- 
tion’s GETTING MONEY by payiag itself 
interest upon its own Stock. Many persons 
thought so, at the time, and some said so ; 
but the forwnidable tables of figures made 
out by court calculators, and the flowery 
and bold speeches of Pitt, soon put all 
such persons out of countenance, and re- 
duced them to silence ; or exposed them to 
the charge of faction and disaffection and 
disloyalty. The country, infatuated with 
its“ Heaven-born Minister,’’ became deaf 
to the dictates of common sense ; and, 
with as much fondness as the mother’ 
hangs over her smiling babe, it cherished 
and fostered the fatal delusion. 


As the execution of the Sinking-Fund 
Act proceeded, more and more of the 
Stock, or parts of the Debt, became of 
course entered in the Great Book in the 
names of the Commissioners. Hence arose 
2 new denomination in our national monev 
accounts ; uamely, the redeemed debt; that 
is, the parts of the debt, as aforesaid pur- 
chased up by the Commissioners, was nuw 
called the “ redeemed debt; a phrase 
which contains a contradiction in itself. 
But, stil] it was unavoidable; for, it was not 
pad of; it was bought up, but we had still, 
and have still, to pay interest upon it; and, 
therefore, it could not be said to be paid 
off; for, it would be folly too gross to pre- 

that we had paid off a debt or a 
mortgage, for which we were still paying 
a If, indeed, the parts of the debt, 
. ich were purchased up by the Commis- 
a had been, at once, done away, and 

had ceased to pay interest upon them, 
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then those parts would have been, really 
redeemed. li, for instance, Grizzle Greene 
horn’s two thousand pounds worth of Stock 
had been crossed out of the Great Book, 
and had not been inserted) in. it again 
under any other name, that two thousand 


| pounds worth of the debt would have been 


redeemed in reality. This is the way in 
which the Sinking Fund of the American 
States operates. They rajse yearly a cer- 
tain sum in taxes; with that sum they 
purchase up part of their debt; and then 
that part of the debt ceases to exist in any 
shape whatever. The next year they 
raise a like sum in taxes, and again pur- 
chase up parcels of the debt. And, thus 
they proceed, having every succeeding 
year, less and less interest to pay upon thew 
deit. This is real redemption: this ts real 
paying off. But, the way in which we 
proceed bears no resemblance to it; nor 
has any thing in common with it, except 
it be the name. 


Let us, befure we proceed any further, 
take a view of the ztncrease of the interest 
that we have to pay xpon the debt. We have 
seen in Letter Ii, page 324, how the 
debt itself has gone on increasing. But, 
we have not yettaken a look atthe in- 
crease of the INTEREST; though this is 
very material, and, indeed, it is the only 
thing, @elonging to the debt, worthy of 
our altention. The statement of the 
amount of the debt itself is of no practical 
use, except as it serves to illustrate, tp 
render more clear, the part of the subjeat 
upon which we now are. For as we have 
seen, the Debt is nothing more than a right 
possessed by certain persons, c illed Stock- 
Holders, to draw interest trom the nation ; 
or, in other words, to take annually, or 
quarterly, part of the taxes raised upon 
the people at large. Let as, therefore, 
take a lookeat the progress of this interest. 


When Queen ANNE came 
to the throne, in 1701, 
the annual interest on the 


National Debt was ...... £.1,310,942 
When Grorce |. came to 

the throne, in 1714  ..6++ 3,351,358 
When Georcs I]. came to 

the throne, iN 1727 -+eees 2,217,551 
When George ILi. came to 

the throne, in 1700... - 4,840,621 


Afier the American Wak, 
in 1784, and just. before 
the making of Pitt’s Sink- 
ing Fund seneereoseeeerose® 9,669,436 
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Anti-Jacopin War, in 
PRO Cee eee eee eteeeeeet a eBres 21,778,018 


For the rast Yean, that is 


lpOJ eee eeeeeeree eee eeeeeeaee $2,870,608 


There are included in this sum “ charges 


« for management ;’’ and, as we have betore 


seen, there is some of the 


bt (small 


ortions) called the loans, or debts, of the 
umperor of Germany, and of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, which, it is possiile, 
they may repay us; but, this is, as it is 
called in the account laid before Partia- 
ment, during the last session, the “ Téral | 
«“charge on account of Debi, payable in | 


“ Great Britain.” 


And, fet me ask any 





| 
| 


sensible man, what consequence it can be | 
to us, what the Debt is called ; what con- 
sequence by what naime the different sorts 
of it may go, so that the interest upon ii 
still goes on increasing, and so that we 
have to pay the whole of that interest cut 
of the taxes ? 


When Pirr’s Sinking Fund was estab- 


lished, there was a time fixed, when the 
interest should begin to be diminished. I 
mean, a time was fixed, when the people 
should no longer pay taxes to defray the 
interest upon the Siock, or parts of the 
Debt, which should after that ting be pur- 


chased up by the Commissioners. 


The time 


so fixed was i808, two years ago. The 
gear was not named in the Act; but, it was 
known to a certainty ; because this ceas- 
weg tO pay interest was to begin, when 
the interest upon the Stock, or parts of 
the Debt, bought up, together with the 
sums paid to the Commissioners out of the 
taxes, should amount to a certain sum 
(four millions annually); and, as the sums 
fo be paid to them were fixed, it. was a 
mere question of arithme'ic when the 
paying o/ interest would cease, agreeably to 
the terms of the Act; as expressed in the 
XXth clause, as follows: « And be it fur- 


“é 
i 
es 
<< 
«é 
“ 
«es 
ef 
ae 


ther enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that whenever the whole sum annually 
receivable by the said Commissioners, 
including as well the quarterly sum of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
herein before directed to be issued from 
the Exchenuer, as the several Annuities 
and Divideads of Stock to be placed to 
the Account of the said Commissioners 
in the Books of the Governor and Com- 


pany of the Bink of England, by virtue 
“of this Act, shall.amount in the whole 
“to rourn Mixiions annva.ty, the Diyi- 


| 
| 
} 
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At the latter end of the | « dends due on such Part of the Princip) 


“or.Capital Stock as shall thence-j.);4 
“be paid oft by the said Comarssion: - 
« and the Monies payable on such Annui- 
“ties for Lives or Years as may afterward, 
“cease and determine, SHALL Nv 
« LONGER BE ISSUED AT TIE RR. 
« CEIPT OF HIS MAJESLY’S EXCtik. 
«“ QUER, but shail be CONSIDEKED As 
« REDEEMED by Parliament, and shai! 
“remain to be disposed of as Parliament 
“shall direct.’ In what way it might 
have been supposed, that Parliament, in 
its wisdom, would dispose of these parieis 
of redecmed debt, Ishall not, © my pa, 
presume to ha. > cer) J.ore; bur, as 
was before observed, it was easy (the suw 
being given) to ascertain the ume, when 
the provision in this clause would begin 
to operate; and, that time was, tie year 
1808, 


There was another Act, passed seven 
* ears later, (1792), allotting more of the 
taxes to the same purpose (Chapter 52 
of the 32nd year of thts king’s retgn),; 
and still the same provision was mad; 
namely, that, when the produce of the 
Sinking Fund sheuld amount to 4 millions 
annually, ali the Stock, or parts of the Debt, 
that should be purchusea up by the Commis 
stoners after that time, SHOULD NO 
LONGER HAVE INTEREST P.alD 
UPON IT QUT OF THE TAXES; but 
ihat these purts of the Debt should (mark 
the words!) “ be considered AS REDEEM- 
“KD.” And so they would. ‘They 
really, in that case, would bave been re- 
deemed ; but the word redeemed is now @p- 
plied, even in the Accounts laid betore 
Parliament, to those parts of the Debt, 
bought up-by the Commissioners, the div 
dend, or interest, on which parts, 1S STILL 
ISSUED AT THE EXCHEQUER; that 
is to say, as sti/l paid out of the taxes ! Aud 
all this goes on amongst “the thinking 
people of England! 


But, what was done, in the long-expect- 
ed year 1806? What was done, when the 
year of promise came? This is the most 
interesting part-of this most curious his- 
tory 3 but, as to bring to a close the 
whole of the discussion, relating to the 
Sinking Fund, would extend this letter ” 
doable its present length, I think it beter 
to make the remaining part of , it tbe su! 
ject of another Letters Leseeching you ” 
the meanwhile, ta make up, by yout p* 
tience in the perusal, for whatever w2' 
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I remain, Gentlemen 
Your ! fo! friend 
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on the Convention wich the Northern Powets ; 
5 | ,.. woe! ° %e \ — 2 oon 7? » & - s 
i anu Wr. yt ue . Sect +a act c i 


Amiens! T remeniber this; ‘and, remem- 


oe = > : hae , ’ : 
DETINDEG tt, 2 Hi tot toe face to bes ow 
lard name; > * call “ tyrant and monste 
° . 
and miscreznt,”’ the ruier, who, in ano- 


ther country, bes made a similar refula- 





Such a regulation micht, fop 


hn. eu 


| ought I can pretend to say, be mecessury if 
', : "4 ek se > . ¢ - n~ - 
i the Eas: Indies. It might, ds accord ng 





LiprrTY OF THE Pesss. Some little | wiih our colonial sysiem, be tery proper. 
while ago, theré was published in the And, there may possibly be persons able 
Loudon neWs-papers, an ec ct, or decree, | to discover reasons why such 4 regulation 

‘ue Emperor ot France, relating to THE | 1s not equally proper in France. To such 
P; LSS, acc mo to whi n dé cree, the persons ] leave Une crave ing of the distinec- 
nunver of Provincial Newspapers was | tion. But, again 1 say, that, w bile I re- 
an" lo one In €acn Prov Inc e, or De- | member tire fact thar l jatve stated, I shall 
partment 5 at |, aii these country papers, Hot presume Ww bestow ibe names of « ty- 
swell, 1 beliewe, as those in Paris, were, | rant, monster, and miscreant,” opon bim 
xcordmg to this decrce,to be subjected | who has ad ted such a regulation in any 
to the previous inspection of the Prefect of ; part of the we. |. But, after all, what 
Lit P niCe, Wil is 2 sort of ha -ed Justice of harm nas this ‘ Tee cone to the Pre ss in 
Peace, or Police Magistraie, appointed by, France ? *. what way has it abridged ifs 
and removable at the will of, the government... liberty ? Ik can now say what It pleases 
Xoihing, according to this decree, wa’ to) on one side; it cam say whatit pleases & 


hushed, waless wt had the approbction 
of th.sperson. This is what has been eall- 
ed an Imprimatur.—The Morning Pest 
news-paper, in speaking of this, and in 
holling it up to the observation of its 
readers, alter calling Buonaparte “a base, 
Due, upstart, tytannical, insolent miscreant 
‘and monster ;"" after having addressed 
thistotle “ fashionable World’ of England, 
r whose amusement and instruction this 
lite paper is published ; after this, and a 
reat deal more abusecf the same sort, the 
Morning Post asks, “ how such a decree 
‘would bé relished in Enzland.” To 
Which I, for my part, answer, that it wouk! 
not be relished at all by me; but, that 
prudence will restrain me frem bestowing 
any hard names upon the author of it, ar 
upon the motives whence it proceeded, 


4272 °Uo =&® 





% } e j 
when I recollect that a law, or regulation. | 


Ol nearly the same amount, exists, or did 
bate 'y exist, in the East Indies; or, to 
acopt the “ fashionable Wourid’s” phrase, 
in Our Eastern Empire.” 1 recollect send- 
ing out some hooks, une r the care of a 
frend, in the year pace C think it was) 
to be sold at Calcutta. An advertisement 
of them was prepared for the news-paper 
at that place an actaally inserted ; but, 
two of them being of a political nature, 
the person who inspected the press, crossed 

em out, thereby, of course, preventing 
thon from bei advertised. And what 
ed reader, do you think these might 

' No other than Lord Grenville’s Speech 


to 
it may attack the opponents of the geocrn~ 
pent, though I am not sure that the 
Police Magistrates in France wouid not 
have too much sense of detcncy to pet- 
mit, in such cases, the use of language 
which would disgrace the lips of por 
sardes, and which mvst inevitably tend to 
defeat its own purpose. The French press 
may dothis now; and, unless it was fully 
belied, this was ali that it could safely do 
before. The French press has stil! ail the 
liberty described in the words of my 
motion, the author of which motto was, at 
the memorabie time to which it refers us, 
| stigmatized almost as a frauor, because he, 
in the way of his profession, took upon 
him the Jegal defence of the use which 
‘his client had made of the press. 
certainly should not like to be subjected 
toa law, or rule like that said now to 
exist in France; nor should I be, m the 
| smallest degree, reconciled to it by being 
ltold, chat the French press is still as ivée 
‘as any other press upon the continent of 
Europe; because nothing will ever satisfy 





praise of the government without any fest of 


secution, or even of reproof,; if there 


were any blunders, any ruinous projects, 


laud, it might applaud them tree'y; 


i i 
oy 


I 





me short of the liberty of writing and 
publishing whatever I can prove to be 
true, svbject to the payment of damages, 
perbaps,f6r any real injury, that-l may do: 
by maliciously publisting even truth re- 


specting private persons and respecting 
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matters in. which the public ean have no 
interest. Iam not decidedly of opinion, 
that, even in such cases, the publication of 
wath should subject the party to any sort 
of punishment. To publish truth mali- 
ciously is, like alt private scandal, a moral 
offence; but, IT am not decided, that it 
ought to be, in avy way, punishable by 
Jaw ; because such law, explain it how 
you will, is still a law against truth. In 
the proceedings upon the trial of Joun 
Peter Zwincer, in the State of New 
York, while that State was under the 
crowa of England, is contained in my view 
of the matter, the true doctrine of the- 
liberty of the press. His advocate, a 
Mr. Hamilton from Philadelphia,. con- 
teniled, that to be punishable in any way, 
the thing published must be false; and, 
upon this ground Zwinerr, to the great 
honour of the State, was acquitted. , In 
most of the American States the other 
principle has been acted upon, and, in 
many cases, most shamefully stretched ; 
but, in the State of New York, the spirit 
of freedam, as to the press, has alwaysbeen 








alive; autlsinee I left America, an Act | 
. ofthat State, bas, I hear, been passed, ex- 


pressly declaring, that, in ali cases of 
ibel, the ¢ruth shall be given in evidence, 
and, if established, shall be admitted: 
as acomplete justification; which, indeed, 
seems nothing more than to say, that the 
law shall not set its face againat truth. 
Nothing will ever satisty me short of this, 
and, therefore, I stood in no need of hav- 
iug read Mitron’s famous argument 
ae an Imprimatur, to make me dis- 
like a regulation, such as that now adopt- 
ed in France. But, still, I say, that to 
live under this regulation is far preferable | 
fo that of living under a system of “ i- 
* berty of the press,” such as that.de- 
ecribed in my motto, where the “ liberty’’ 
ts all on “ one side’;’” and, bad as the re- 
gulation in question is, in many respects; 
it is not half so mischievous nor half so 
desrading to the nation and to those who 
use the press in particular, as would be a 
thing called the “ liberty of the. press,” 
but, in fact, a mode of deceiving by the 
press, such as one may easily suppose 
possible to exist in a country like France. 
—— Suppose, for instance, Napoleon were 
to die, anil the government were again to 


assume a sort of mixty-maxty form under 
the name of Republi 


and that a set A 







Lvl - 
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NT airy 
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thing but what they had plundered frog, 
the public, having no weight either of 
family or of character, conscious that they 
must be despised by all men of talenis 
and hated by all the rest of the nation fo; 
their oppressions, seeing the necessity of 
stifling the voice of free discussion, and 
yet too cowardly to make an open and 
avowed attack upon the press ; such men, 
under the hypocritical pretence of sufler. 
ing a free press ; would, in all likelihood, 
take off Napoleon’s Imprimatur, wouid 
repeal his decree, but would take care, 
by the means of chicane, to stifle, or, at 
least, nearly stifle, every part of the press, 
not devoted to themselves. Therefore, 
though I very much disapprove of Napo. 
leon’s decree, and never wish to live 
under the operation of such a decree, | 
can conceive a state of things infinitely 
worse ; infinitely more hostile to TRUTH, 
and, of course, more hostile to public vir. 
tue, to all virtue, to all honour, to every 
good feelirfg of the heart, and, of course, 





| to she freedom and happiness of the people « 
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Desertroxs: from THB ARMIES.—~ 
There have, as the reader must have seen, 


} excite & belief, that the armies of Napo- 
Jean, serving in Spain and Portugal, have 
been greatly wasted by desertion ; and, in- 
deed, that the armies are become greatly 
disaffected towards him, Would it were so! 
But, there is great mischief in encourag- 
ing the belief, if the fact be untrue; be- 
cause, in such case, that belief must end in 
disappointment, and every ——— 
is productive of a want of confidence 1n 


hopes that have no foundation, in what- 
ever way this may be done, whether by 
falshood in words, or in effect, comes under 
the moralist’s definition of lying or criminal 
falshood, one of the consequences of which 
always is, to destroy, or to weaken, future 
confidence.——-In consequence of some 
statements made in one of our principal 
daily prints, ‘ne Times, and one of ou 
prints which is certainly conducted with 





candour ; in consequence of some state 
ments made in this print, relative to the 


into which siatements were introduc 
some remarks respecting the alledged grea 


French armies, and also relative to 


/ comparative valor of. the soldiers of the 





86} 


} been constant endeavours made of late, to 


future. To Hnovernys the entertaining o! 


the gene degree of ability as well as of 
prospect of affairsin Spain and Portogal, 


desertions from, and disafiection in, the 
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36Y 
two nations; in consequence of these 
satements, the Monsreve, of a dale not 
many days after, put forth the com- 
mentary whieh will be found :mserted, 
together with the statementof Txs ‘1IMEs, 
immediately after this Summary. ——Here 
the reader will hear both sides; and, if he 
divests his mind of all destre to be duped, of 
all the * fushionabie world’s’’ polite taste for 
deception, he will very easily, as he pro- 
ceeds, brush aside the exaggeration and 
falshood, and cull out the truth, without 
any assistance from me, or from any one 
ese.——-A remark or two, however, fF 
must offer upon what the® print of the 
« fashionable world” -has said upon the 
subject.——In the first place, with a de- | 
gree of ridiculousness hardly to be sup- 
posed possible, it ascribes this Jong com- 
mentary to. Napoleon’s own pen, and, not 
seeming to think that its readers will not 
doubi the fact, it goes on in its remarks ac- 
cordingly, actually appearingto look upon 
itself as engaged in a Fiterarygcontroversy 
with him, who, unfostunately, ¥s the ruler j 
of all Europe, these islands eatcepted! 
To congeit themselves the equals of kings 
and emperors has, in all ages, I believe. 
been amongst the most prominent and 
most Ceftain symptoms of the unhappy 
malady of madmen. Having, thus 
Without the least ceremony, got imto a 
personal dispute with Napoieon, this | 
editor, whose time is devoted to the en- 
tertamment and instruction of « the fa- 
“ shonable world,’ sets on upen his work 
of ausweriag Napoleon with calling kim 
all manner of bad names; and aving 
decked him out as“ a vile, base, savage, loath- 
“some, cruel, infumous, upstart tyrant,” he 
«aswers the assertions, which he ascribes 
to him, by telling him, that “he is @ Har.”’ 
~——Such is the language of the instructor 
®t our “ fashionable world; upon which 
language we will stop here and make a 
remark or two.——-Some ¢haracter in some 
play that I have read, exclaims: “ Ob! 
‘tor a curse to kill with?” Whatever one 
may think of the charity or the manliness | 
of this wish, there is certainly some sense 
A It is not monsense. And, if the 
acl Post could kill, or even wound; 
wernt dale 4 ~ enfeeble, Gut . 
abuse, bike y by its abuse, if that 
enn the stank-pots used of old, were 
, Jus i “proportion to its quantity 
Me Fr this editor wakes, though 
view, te » even with such an end in 
when Participate in his labours. Bat, 
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this abuse should do any harm to Napo- 
leon; that it should do amy good to our 
cause; that it may de that cause much 
and lasting injury; and, which is a con- 
sideration that eught to have peculiag 
weight, that it may tend to render worse the 
lot of our unfortunate countr , who are 
captives in France, where shall we find 
words to express our reprobation of this 
abuse ? This writer and his fellow- 
labourers take as an admitted fact, that 
Napoleon reads their productions. Either 
they believe what they say, or they do 
not. If the latter, I need not characterize 
them: and, if the former, can they sup- 
pose that their writings must not tend to 
irritate him against every thing that ts 
English; especially when they, at the 
same time, charge him with being under 
the dominion of passion, and addicted to 
every species of vindictiveness and barba- 
rity ? Let those of “ the fashionable 
« world,’ who have kindred and friends 
in the power of Napoleon, reflect a little, 
then, upon the possible consequences of 
being the patrons aad parronesses of this 
self-degrading and mischievous abuse. 
——~-To return to the controversy with 
the Monirevr, the point upon which our 
editor for the polite world gives the French 
print the “ lie direct,” is, the enlistment of 
English captive soldiers into the armies of 
France. ‘The Moniteur, as will be seen 
by a reference to the close of the article 
taken from it, asserts, that some thousands 
of our men, who were prisoners of war in 
France, have actually enlisted into the 
French army. ‘lo disprove this the “ fa- 
‘* shionable world’s” print calls the Mo- 
niteur “ a liar,’ as (the reader will see) 
the Monrreve had called the Counter. 
But, though there is little difference 
here m poimt of language, there is a good 
deal, 1 am afraid, in point of fact; for, 
the assertion of the Covrirx appear: to 
‘have been wholly false; totally destitute 
of truth; a pure invention; while, there 
is but too much reason to fear, that the 
“ lie has been given to the Mowrreur, 
with, at least, no certainty of its having 
asserted a faishood ; and even with some 
reason to sappose that its assertion was 
true. For, in the month of November 
last, there was published in the Morning 
Chronicle, a letter from a Gentleman juss 
returned from France, the author of 
which letter was said to be known to the 
editor, the ng of which letter the 

j answered for, and which letter 














we reflect, that it is impossible that | 


editor 
contained the following passage : —— 
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‘¢ They treat our prisoners with uncommon 
« cruelty ; thumb-scréced, a chain round their 
« necks and bodies, conducted irom brizade 
“to brigade; nothing but bread, no wine, 
“no beer, no meat, oftentimes without 
“straw, and put into dungeons full of 
« water! chained often with galley slaves 
“or other crimina's. This severity his 
«« forced many to enter into their service; 600 
“ already clothed und armed, passed through 
“ Meaux for Bayonne. They swore to me 
@ they would desert; abore 30 had. Tam 
«sure, poor fellows, they entered into the 
“service with no other view than running 
«away; but, alas! I fear they will never 
« succeed.” At the time when this 
Jetter was published, I did not, 1 must coa- 
fess, believe the statement. I thought, 
that Ma. Peary had been imposed upon 
by some person, whose sufferings and ill- 
treatment in France had greatly exaspe- 
rated him against the government of that 
country. But, upon hearing since who the 
writer of the letter was, a gentleman whose 
word, as to a fact hat cane under his own 
eyes, one Cannot doubt, I have altered my 
opinions and am afraid that what the 

Moniteur asserts upon this subject is bat 

tho true. Here, then, is fresh reason 

for us to be upon our guard against de- 

ception; against those, who, if they were 

hired to deceive the people, could not la- 

bour to that end wih more industry and 

pérseveranve 5; aud, I am s rry to say, 

with moch more success. The taste for 

faishood (and for such absurd and gross 
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falshood !) is, 1 hope, declining. There 
dues appear to be a growmg desire in the 
public to hear the truth. Impostare is 
getting out of vege. Men are no longer 
a prey to false alarm, and false exultation, 
which, operating upon them by turns, for 
80 Many years, hat, at last, almost wholly 
chairged the character ofthe English people. 
I bhope yet to see ihe day when HYPO- 
CRISY, IMPOSTURE, and CORRUP- 
TION will be completely scouted and 

at down; ani, wheo I see that, I shall 
Fear neither the pens nor the swords of 
Frenchmen, though tacked by all the na- 
tions of the earth. 





PorruGat.——lIt was my intention to 
have offered some remarks upon.the Pro- 
clumation ot Lord Talavera, which, if pos- 
sible, will be inserted in the present 
Nomber; avd upon other matters con- 
nected with the war in Portugal, especial- 
} - seh Order, relating to officers send- 
ing nets from the army. Bat, want 
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of rocm ebliges me to postpone these re. 
marks, as weil as many others, til! my 
next. 

Ww. COBLETT, 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 


Sept. 14th 1810. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE 
FRENCH MONITEUR. 


Copied from the Times netos-paper of the 
Sih instant; and rel ting to the compas 
rative VALOUK of the Frencn and Enc. 
ish; and also tothe DESERTIONS, ond 
ENLISTMENTS OF PRISONERS on both 
sicles. 


The Times, Aug. 3 — In relation to the 
charge against Lord Wellington, ¢ that the 
‘ cries of the inhabitants of Ciudad Rodrigo 
‘are heard in his camp, but that his cays 
‘are shut against them,’ we shall only 
say, that if his Lordship has, in this in- 
stance, as is stated in the Moniteur, im- 
tated the conduct of General Moore, in 
refu-ing to march to Madrid, he has acted 
most wisely, and has therein frustrated the 
arts of his opponents; for it is now ascer- 
tained, beyond doubt, that all the endea 
vours which were used to draw the de- 
ceased) Commander to the Spanish capital, 
resulted from the plots of a traitor, coll 
spiring, along with the enemies of his 
country, the fuin of the British arniy, 
which had been sent to its assistance; but 
the want of parallelism in the twocases ¥, 
first, that General Moore was not, as 's 
falsely stated in the Moniteur, within sight 
or hearing of Madrid whenit surrendere’, 
but at'the distance of m&ny, days merc): 
and further, that Madrid never made any 
defence, as did Ciudad Rodrigo; 2. 
lastly, that however it might be the design 
of Massena to draw the British Commsn- 
der into an éngagement, which i "4% 
prudent in the latter to decline, we have 
never yet heard that the jtisidieus machi- 
nations of treachery were employed for 
that purpose. Had the braye Herast, () 
in imitation of Morla, entered into a cd 
promise with the enemy, to urge lor 
Wellington to come to relieve the tow? 
while it was secretly stipulated to an 
render it, and to fall upofh_our forces (2), 
the casés of Madrid and’ Ciudad Rodrigo 
would have been, in this respect, at least 
similar. . As the niatter’ stands ‘at. preset! 
they are dissimilar in every respect wha 
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coever, It was never yet. stated, that 
twenty-four thousand English must neces- 
carily defeat seventy thousand Frenchmen, 
or that one English soldier was at least 
-oual to four French yrenadiers 5 but this 
we may say, in conformity to the opinion, 
thouch not inthe words of General Stuart, 
«taat a Briish army when properly com- 
manded, bas no occasion to dread meeting 
a French one of one-third greater number 
(3); for we have deteated and put to 
‘ut Buonaparté’s best troops, in this 
portion, Wherever we have met them 
van, and again, in Egypt, in Ltaly, and 
ai Corunna,” 


——— 


! 
I 
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Moriteur.—(1) This Irish officer, whom 
the most superstitious, nay, We may say, 
tle only intolerant government now ex- 
isting in Kurope, formerly compelled to 
urve against you, because you, who eal] 
yourselves so liberal and so wise a nation, 
insis!, that several millionsof your couitry- 
men should think as. you do, and abjure the 
rel.zion of their fathers, under pain of ex- 
Cusion from public office and military 
ronk—the brave Herasti, incessantly 
suews the letters he had fiom Lord Wel- 
biagton, encouraging him to prolong the 
Ccenee, and prommsmg that he should 
be reieved. . Ele loudly complains of you. 
But it is not the Spaniards of Ciudad 
Aolrigo alone that complain of you. 
‘ie following is the language of those at 
Cuiiz:—* The English,” say they, “ have 
us instance done as they always do. 
They nave let Ciudad Rodrigo be taken, 
as they let Madrid and Seville!) At the 


ol! when it is ‘of importance to succour 
w and to save the effusion of blood, 
“ey tun away hthey are here only to 
‘ur up war and disorder among us; 
and to encourage us to shed our blood 
without risking adrop of their own.—’” 
sclera) Morla is not.a traitor. Had Ge- 
heral Moore been either with Blake at 
‘pinosa, or with the army of Estremadura 


) i "1 
a Burgos, or with that of Castanos at Tu- 


dela. 

Up i, a fortnight after the opening of 

of he ube when the Spanish arniles 
ihe 


brst line were beaten, Moore had, 


iNste : 
ad of remaining at Salamanca, ad- 


V . ‘ * ® 
4nced. to the domo-Sierra, and in that | 


Position, rallied the Spanish tr 
) oops, he 
— erent doubt have ultimately given 
ay ause the English are not a match 
te French by jand ; but he would, at 


4 Nave acted a frank and honeurable 
PAT in the game. which hé had.to play.; 


‘ppearance of danger they take themselves | 
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Instead of this, he allowed the Spaniards 
to be beaten in theie first line, suffered 
Madrid to be taken, and ended with dis- 
gracefully re-imbarking, in the very heat 
of the contest, aad when there still existed 
a Spanish army. Why, also, did he re- 
treat upon Corunna, and not upon Lis- 
bon? It was because the English were 
fully sensible that the war in Spain was 
tinished : and, in fict, it would have been 
then finished, had not the war with Aus- 
tria called off the attention of the head of 
the French government to another point, 
Thus, it was not the English, and the 
haudtul of Spanish chiefs to whom they 
distributed their gold for the maintenance 
of brigandage in Spain, that prevented 
the war from being finished before the 
spring of 1809; it was the diversion on 
the Continent, and undeubtediy a diver- 
sion of between 5 and GOO,OU0 men was 
of some weight in the balance of aflairs.—. 
(2). How, fall upon your torces? How 
come you to talk of snares and ambus- 
cades? That victorious army which was 
to have done. such great things, you fear- 
ed, you SAV, lest at should have been 
drawn towards Ciudad Rodrigo in erder 
to fall upon it! If you could not relieve 
Ciudad Rodrigo, why did you leave there 
7,000 unfortunate Spaniards ? If you could 
not attack the 'rench army atthe moment 
when it was harrassed with the faligues 
and details. of a siege, how did you ex- 
pect to be able to susiain iis altiack, when 
the fortress being reduced, and all our 
means collected, that same army should 
advance to meet you?) What! you have 
no more than 24,000 men? Allerso many 
proclamations, so many expectations, and 
so many boasts, we thought you had at 
least sent 60,000 into the field. The de- 
fence of Lisbon was at least worthy of 


‘such an effort. You say, you have oualy 


04,000 against 70,000 French ; but have 
you not, besides, that re:loubiable Portu- 
guese army, commanded by Euglish offi- 
cers, and which you have represented as 
amounting to 30,000 men? Have you not 
also Romana’s army, which, by your ac- 
count, is equally formidable? Have you 
not in the rear that Portuguese Militia, 
which you tell us is animated with such 
ardour? If you have oniy 24,000, why 
have you no more? The Walcheren fever 
was surely cured. A number of your 
soldiers perished ; but the survivors ought 
to have been by this time again fit for 
service. Why do not, you sead them to 
the assistance of your beloved allies? Do 
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u think there can be an occasion when 
they will have greater need of auxiliaries? 
So, all the efforts of that British Empire, 
which wishes to pass for being so colossal, 
ai and which is so ambitious, reduce them- 
al selyes to the mere employment of 24,000 
men in an interest which is so dear to it ? 
This is very nearly the contingent which 
Wirtemberg would furnish, in a general 
contest, for the aid of her allies. Ina 
word, either you can furnish more than 
24,000, and if so, why do not you furnish 
more? Or you cannot; and tn that case 
why do you, in a contest which you can- 
not maintain, cause so much blood to be 
shed, and make a whole population the 
victims of your ambition ?—(3). Here is 
an assertion which will make every man 
in Europe shrug up his shoulders; ask 
the Austrian army, which fought in con- 
junction with the English army under the 
walls of Dunkirk? Ask the Russian offi- 
cers, who to their misfortune fought along 
with the English at the famous landing at 
the Helder, in Holland? Ask them whe- 
ther the English can beat the French 
with inferior numbers. Those officers 
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the English troops, and, in general, they 
éven refuse them the name of an army. 


the thirty, we should not much fear to pitch 
25,000 French against 40,000 English.— 
But where did you put to flight the French 
troops? In Egypt, do you say, Italy, and 
Corunna ?—In the conflicts in Egypt, Ge- 
neral Lanusse, with only six battalions, 
broke the ranks of your 16,000 men; you 
were always three to one. But has it not 
been said that the English rcconquered 
Egypt? The Grand Vizier, with 70,000 
Ottomans, their squadron upon the coasts, 
their partisans in the country, all these 
wnited against 25,000 French, made very 
nearly-a force of 100,000 against 25,000; 
and yet, had Kleber or Dessaix been in 
Egypt at the head of the French, the 
Grand Vizier would have been bea‘en, 
‘your army would have been driven into 
the take of Aboukir, as it was the year 
before, and neither ‘orks nor English 
would have succeeded in reconquering 
that country.—The English, then, were 
only auxiliaries. When they were before 
Alexandria, the Turks were at Cairo, and 
the Ottoman troops formed the principal 
army. The French capitulated; but, ohn 
js unprecedented, they brought back with 
them their arms, artillery; ba , and 
‘Rorsés: you were dverjoyed in getting 


smile with pity when they hear talk of 


Indced, if this were the age of the battle of 
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the whole carried back to Fratice. Np. 
vertheless, we must say that the French 
army was under the diréeton ‘Of ‘a weak 
man.—In Italy? Italy will be greatly as. 
tonished to hear that a French army has 
been routed by the English. At Maida 
you say. Must we speak of that petty 
affair? So it seems, if we attend to the 
language of the proceedings of Parliament, 
which amuses itself in retarning thanks for 
a skirmish. You had on that occasion 
between 5 and 6,000 men intrenched 
under the cover of the fire of your ships. 
The French General attacked you with 
three pieces of cannon, 4 French batta- 
lions, a Swiss battalion, and a Polish bar 
talion. You were at least one third more 
in number than the French. If the latter 
did not succeed at the moment in compel. 
ling you to reimbark, they did so a few 
days after. But at Maida, also, you were 
only auxiliaries. All Calabria was in in- 
surrection, 20,000 armed peasants had sur- 
rounded the French division, and cut off 
its communications. But such is the va 
nity of the English, that their allies, the 
| Spaniards,’ Turks, and Sicitians, are no- 
thing when boasting is the only thing to 
be done; they are every thing when dan- 
ger is to be faced. ‘Thus it appears, that 
at Maida the English were no more than 
auxiliaries.—At Corunna? And when did 
you beat the French at Corunna? and how 
did you beat them? They did not éven 
attack you. It was the next day that 
they were to attaék you. Our advanced 
ae only, which was engaged with you, 
id you some mischief; night came 00, 
and you reimbarked. Instead of our ad- 
vanced guard, had the whole French army 
boldly attacked you, you would have been 
rained.— Where, then, did you ever beat 
the French? At Talavera? But there you 
had, in the first place, 25,000 English, 
nor were you by yourselves.’ There, 
again, you were only auxiliaries. You 
had with you 40,000 Spaniards; you had, 
therefore, in that quarter 70,000 men, 
while the French had no more than 26,00. 
You had another Spanish corps which 
advancing ‘by La Mancha; so that yo 
had more than 80,000 men operating 
against the French army. This is knows 
to every body ; but the truth is shame- 
fully disguised in the English Journals 
where the greatest absurdities find inser 
tion. Even in the Parliamentary proceed 
ings you will find it stated that va best 
the French? But’if they beat the 
why did they not march on ‘to ‘Madrid, 
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the Decree, which we have already laid 
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that city which they represent as 80 dis- 
contented and so ripe for revolt? — 

The Times, Aug. 11—(In an article en- 
titled “ Continental Commerce.”) “ Buo- 
naparté knows the enemy he has to deal 
with; he knows that this government, 
from a sense of honour and rectitude, will 
not do injury to other nations for the sake 
ef deteating his purposes. 

peters a they, indeed! for proof, 
look to the massacre at Copenhagen: the 
robbery of the two Spanish frigates with- 
out a declaration of war; the impressing 
of the American sailors; the detention of 
the Turkish vessels, &c. &c. &c. These 
are incontestible proofs of the strict rec- 
titude of the English Government! 

The Times, Aug. 17.—“ America will 
be annoyed by this change of mea- 
sures, for she cannot, in the present state 
of her relations with France, avail herself 
of the benefit which might otherwise re- 
wit from it by freighting vessels to the | 
Continent ; and as the British markets are, | 
as we all know, overstocked with colonial 
produce, those of France and Holland will 
be filled before America hears the tidings.” 

Moniteur.—This is what experience will 
prove. We are pleased to see the English 
Conless at. last, that their magazines are 
overloaded with colonial produce, They 
might add, also, that those magazines, 
overflowing with the colonial produce, 
we the guarantee of the Bank notes that 
ereulate in England, It would without 
doubt, be very convenient for them to give 
them outlets for all those vast quantities of | 
sugars, coffee, and cotions, and thus arrest | 
the depreciation and falj of their assignats, | 
by giving them a value which they are | 
losing every day. 
_ Courier.—« The French Decree, allow- 
ing the importation of East India goods | 
and colonial produce, continues to occupy | 

public attention,” 

Moniteuwr—The great eagerness you | 
bhew 40 coilect all reports on this subject, | 
bulliciently confirms what we before knew, | 
of the effect which the Continental system | 
Prodaces among you, and of the embar- | 
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Letter from « We have for the 
first time excellent information, and it is 
believed it comes to us ftom officers of 
rank in the French army.” 

Moniteur.—If you are so well informed, 
why then did you expose the division of 
Genera! Craufurd, which the Due d*EI- 
chingen had nearly taken, and which he 
partly destroyed? Really we should not 
be much surprised if you were to tell us 
that your General, Wellington, has some 
supernatural power of defending himself! 
The anxiety of the people of England for 
the fate of their army must be somewhat 
considerable, when the ministerial party 
diverts their attention, and inspires them 
with confidence by such extraordinary 
tales! At one time they say that a su- 
perior Officer of the Etat Major of Prince 
d’Essling has deserted ; that he has even 
arrived in London with all the secrets of 
his army ; and at another time they an- 
nounce that a Colonel, and three superior 
Officers, also deserted into Cadiz: thus 
they make the French army to desert en masse. 


| This would be a very convenient mode of 


defeating the French; and, indeed, no- 
thing less than a miracle like this can give 
the conduct of the English Minister any 
chance of success, or shelter the English 
army from disgrace. A great number of 
deserters, natives of England and of Scotland, 
enter the French service in the ausxtliary corps ; 
but, if the French desert so fast, how does 
it happen that of the twenty or thirty 
thousand unfortunate men whom you coop 
up in your prison-sbips, you Cannot pre- 
vail on any to desert, even when you offec 
them han‘ifuls of gold? If the French are 
inclined to desertion, how happens it that 
the unfortunate men confined and tor- 
mented in the huiks at Cadiz, and tempted 
daily by your offers, uniformly reject 
them, and, by cutting their cables, run a 
thousand dangers in the hope of obtaining 
their liberty as a reward for their Courage. 
Few Frenchmea are to be seen in the 
auxiliary corps of the English army. The 
Trish regiments at present in the French servier 
have no fewer than 3,000 Englishmen or 


fssiuent which it introduces into your | Scotchmen, which they recruited from the dif- 


ic affairs. 
Sui.—« The Moniteur of the 8th contains 


before our readers, permitting the impor- 
of certain articles into France.’ 
omnes. i @ lie. There is no 
Monitenr of the subject, neither in the 
bet of this j * asta danas! 


| ferent depots of prisoners. 





In this number 
we do not incltde the Irish prisoners who 
have entered the service of France. The 

are Catholics, and a just indignation ani- 
mates them against the intolerant Govern- 
ment which oppresses their country. 
The animosity which subsists between th 
English and Irish is such, that it was found 
necessary to. remove 1,800 English or 
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Scetchmen, who. had been enlisted into 
the Irish regiments, from the different de- 
pots of prisoners of war, because they were 
daily fighting with each other.  J¢ will be 
pretty difficuit for the English to shew such a 
number of Frenchmen carrying arms against 
their country ; we say Freuchmen, because 
France having a number of battalions, 
composed of many thousand deserters, 
Germans, Prussians, &c. it is not extraor- 
dinary that from such foreign battalions 
there shouid be some desertions. But 
Europe knows that Frenchmen do not de- 
sert; neither forced marches, nor the most 
severe privations, nor the most trying dan- 
ger, ever made French soldiers desert. 
With regard to the information, that there 
might be some Trench Qdicers belonging 
to the French E:at Major who correspond- 
ed with the enemy, its falsity is proved 
by the very movements of i. enemy ; 
and we can only reject the assertion with 
pity. All that the Coglish have printed 
upon Walecheren, Autwerp, upon the cam- 
paign of General Moore, upon Talavera— 
in short, their actual conduct shews that 
they have known nothing, and that they 
know nothing.—In anoiher place the 
Moniteur says, “In the space of three 
months there have been SO deserters from 
the army of Portu cl, and almost all! of them 
are Englishmen, who were admitted inio th 
Hanoverian legion. As to Captains and 
Lieatenant Colonels deserting, it is unue- 
cessary to remark on the absurdity of s 
an assertion,” 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


S:ciry.— Oficial Note of the Council of Re- 
gency of the Kingdoms of Spam and the 
Indies, to the Chevatier 
Charge d@’ Affaires of his Rlajesty the 
King of the ‘Two Sic:lies. 
July 19.—( Concluded from p. 352.) 


Hence we are to conclude, that it is the 
mere fabrication of some Frenchman to ri- 
dicule the supposed author, and by no means 
intended to lessen the good opinion enter- 
tained of the august Queen of the Two 


Sicilies, whose noble firmness in sustaining | 


the dignity and decorum of her clevated 
station ougit to have served asa pattern 
and «example to many others, who seem 
to have degenerated from their high ori- 

in, and from every thing which, ull now, 
formed the good reputati..n of Sovereigns 
Finally, supposing, even fora moment, 
that Napoleon, ever mindful of his falla- 
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Roaberione, | 


Dated Cadiz, 








cious and insidious suggestions, which 
have always been the main spring of his 
policy, should have come to the reso!ytion 
of writing the letter, his Majesty is cop. 
vinced that such an attempt, far from 
being prejudicial to the high esteem 
deservedly gained by the Queen of tie 
Two Sicilies, through her great strength 
of character, and the inflexibility of he; 
principles, ought to throw still brighter 
light on those great qualities which adorn 
her, and tend to humaliate the false pride 
and alsurd pretensions of the pertui batoy 
of Europe.—This I have the honour tp 
state in answer to your note, in compliane: 
with the commands of the Council of 
Regency of Spain and the Indies, &c, |] 
seize with pleasure this opportunity of 
retterating to you, Sir, my true esteem and 
consideration, God preserve you many 
yeais, &c. LEvsenio pe Barpaxi x 
AZARA, 


AmEnican Status—fashington, July 25, 
—We are informed that, on June 2} the 
United States brig Vixen, Lieut. Trippe, 
carrying 14 guns, on her way to New 
Orleans, under orders fron our Govern: 
ment, near the Bahamas, was, in a wanton 
and unprovoked manner, fired into by the 


| British sloop of war the Moselle, Captain 


> 


Boyce, rating 20 guns, 32 pounders, 4 
32 pound shot carried away the mau 
boom of the Vixen, within a short distance 
of Colonel! Poindexter, a Member of Con- 
sress, who, with his family, had taken 
passave on board on his return from Cou- 
gress; and a splinter from the boom 


wounded shehtly Mr. Redney, son of the 


Attorney-General of the United States 
who likewise was on his way to New O:- 
leans. 

The subjoined extract of a letter from 3 
Gentleman of great respectability on board 


. ° . . = e itt 
_ the Vixen, to his fijend in this city, W!! 


give a detail of circumstances; and on 
the conduct of Licutenant Trippe, 
will forbear to make a comment, becads® 
in our war with Tripoli, this Officer sigo* 
lized himself; but more especially as ¥° 
are informed that he has been ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy to repaw i 
mediately to Washington, for the purpo 
of an inquiry into his conduct, in not ree 
turning the fire of the Moselle. 

« Oo the 21th inst. (June) an occnerenc® 
took place, which was equally unpleas® 
and unexpécied, The character of 
affair, however, corresponds with 
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en 


a occasions. ‘The Moselle, a 20 
+ carrying $2 pounders, was lying 
: anchor under the Stirrup Roy, near the 
» hima bank. The Vixen approached 
er under full sail, with her pendant and 
sion hoisted. The Commander of the 
tosclle hoisted French colours, and exhi- 
tol several private signals. Captain 
[rippe, on perceiving a boat, which he 
spposed wished to speak his vessel, 
auled up and received the officer, who 
vested him to go down to the British 


se, With this request Captain Trippe 


lormer 


. 
yo ot 


' 


| 


ee 
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- which we haye so often received |aimed-at our vessel. 
i . ~ . * * . . 
«te British naval Commanders on | was deemed by Captain Trippe sufficient 


The. explanation 


to prevent any further conflict; and we 
instantly made sail, and proceeded on our 
course. The injury which we sustained 
was trifling. Mr. Rodney’s son was 
struck by a splinter from the boom, 


which occasioned his mouth. to bleed a 


' short time—no other person was touched. 


action with the greatest 


«The conduct of Captain Trippe, in 
this affair, was high'y honourable to him- 
self, to the American navy, and to his 
country. The Vixen was prepared for 


promp'itude and 
i) 


order, and the explanation demanded in 


joclined a compliance, furnishing the of- | 


, at the same tine, with the name of 
vessel, and her destination. Captain 
vce, who commands the Moselle, fired 
syot at us as we passed, which Captain 

. considered as an intimation that 
b> wished to speak with as. Several mus- 
et balls were fired from the boat into the 
esl; and at the very moment the Bri- 
ish Oicer was politely received on 
board the Vixen, and before he had taken 
memorandum of the reply, which was 
riven by Captain Trippe tothe message 

ich was delivered, Captain Boyce 
red a round shot, which came over the 
juarter-leck, and penetrated the main 
boom of the Vixen. Captain Trippe 
nmediately discharged the British Offi- 
erand prepared for action. The Bri- 
ish brig slipped her cable, and got under 


}soon es she approached within a pro- 
er distance, Captain Trippe dispatched 
boat, with his First Lievtenant, to de- 
hand of the British Officer an explana- 
ion of his conduct; who sent his Lieu- 
nant on board the Vixen, with various 
poogies, which were not understood .in 
satislactory manner; and Capzain 
nppe addressed a note to Captain 
“yce, requiring a written statement of 
“*reason which had induced him to fire 
*9 shots at his vessel. Captain Boyce 
elurned lor auswer, that he recoguizd 
“SD pleasure, the existing amity between 
. e countries, and was extremely 
‘y for having fired at us—that the rea- 
aphar=s, induced him to fire were, that 
® cou d not at the time distiaguish our 
raed ae rs ho preparations for tak- 
Wadia < t at he had been informed 
me rench privateers were fittin 
| United States, and supposed we 
,.8't probably be one of them. He also 
sed is honour, that his shot was not 


amuinner which left no donbt as to his 
determination to vindicate the honour of 
the national flag, or perish in the attempt. 
“he official assurances of Captain Boyce 


‘could not be questioned in an official 


} 


form, but I feel the most perfect convic- 
tions that he knew the Vixen to be an 


American man of war—that he fired the 


second shot directly at the vessel, with 
the view of provoking a return of the 


‘fire, and thereby furnishing bim with an 
| excuse for going into action with a vessel of 
| inferior metal, and then sitift the responsi- 





————— 


———— 


| bility from himself, by declaring that his 


shot was fired through mistake, and with- 
out any intention of injuring the vessel. 
I was on deck, and saw the gun on the 
forecastle of the Moselle levelled directly 
at the Vixen, and was not more tha: 


three feet from the place where the shot 
° ° ‘ 
av, menacing an attack on our vessel. 


’ 


struck the boom. The insolence of this 
transaction is not more remarkable than 
the meanness displayed by the British 
Commander, in forging excuses for his 
conduct.’ 








Spanish Co.ontes. Dispatch, extracted 
from the Spanish Papers, received from 
Cadiz. It appears to have been sent to 
Brig. General Layard, governor of one of 
the colonies taken from the enemy. 





Downing-Street, June 29, 1810. 
Sir; Your dispatch, with its inclosures, 
has been received and laid before the 
Kiags—l am commanded by his Majesty, 
to express his approbation of your con- 
“duct im sending your aide-de-camp, capt. 
Kelly, to this country, with the intelli, 
gence of the events which have recently 
occurred in the province of Venezuela.— 
I think it of the utmost importance, that 
Capt. Kelly should return with as little . 
delay as possible to Curacgoa; and 





that 
you should be apprized of the line of come 
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duct which, under the circumstances stated 


in your lester, it is his Majesty’s. pleasure. 
that you shoald pursue in bis Yanoe The 
great object which his Majesty has had: 
in view from the first moment when in- 
telligence was received in the country of 
the glorious resistance of the Spanish na-) 
tion against the tyranny and usurpation 
of France, was to assist by every means in 
his power this great effort of a brave, 
loyal, and high-spirited people; and to 
secure, if ible, the independence of 
the Spanish monarchy in all parts of the 
world —As long as the Spanish nation 
persevere in their resistance to their in- 
vaders, and as any reasonable hope can be 
€ntertained of ultimate success to their} 
cause in Spain, his Majesty feels it to be 
his duty, according to every obligation of 
justice and good faith, to discourage any 
proceeding which may have the effect of 
separating the Spanish Provinces in Ame- 
rica from the parent state in Europe; the 
integrity of the Spanish Monarchy upon 
principles of justice and true policy being 
not less the object of his Majesty than of 
all loyal and patriotic Spaniards. —If, how- 
over, contrary to his Majesty’s most anxi- 
eus wishes, and, as he still continues to 
think, well-founded expectations, the Spa- 
nish dominions in Kuvope shal! be doomed 
to submit to the yoke of the common 
enemy, either in consequence of actual 
force or of any compromise which may 
leave to them only the semblance of inde- 
emp an event which his Majesty, re- 
ving off the tried energy and patriotism: 
of the Spanish people, can in no degree 
consider as ptobable; hjs Majesty will 
feel himself bound by the same principles 
which have tufluenced his conduct for the 
last two years in the cause of the Spanish 
mation, to afford every assistance to the 
inces in ete may fender 
independent of French in, ma 
afford a place of refuge to rath Ree 
who in disdaining to submit to their op- 
pressors may look to America as to their 
natural ay’ um, and may preserve the re- 
maine of 


é monarchy for their unfortu- } 


nate Sovereign, if it should ever be his. lot 
Mberty. Fils Majesty, in shein © mats ity 
A , in explicit 
declaring the motives and principles of 
his conduct, disclaims every view of terri- 
tory or acquisition for himself—His Ma- 


(3 
jesty observes with satisfaction fro 
apers which have been schiiiahted 
im, thaf the proceedings ift the Carac.,, 
appear iA agreat measure to have orig; 
ated in a belief, that in consequence ofthe 
pro of the French armies in the South 
of Spain, and the dissolution of the Sy. 
ro Junta, the cause of the parent State 
had become desperate. He trusts, there. 
fore, that as’ soon.as the actual state of 
things shall have been correctly known in 
that quarter, the general acknowledgmen 
throughout Spain of the Regency, and the 
unremitted exertions of the Spaniards iy 
defence of their country under that ay 
thority, the inhabitants of the Caraccas 
will be induced to return to their connec. 
tion with Spain, as an integral part of the 
Spanish Monarchy.—His Majesty is led 
more. particularly to entertain this ex. 
pectation from the consideration, that the 
Regency now established at Cadiz ap. 
pears.to have adopted the same wise and 
generous principles with respect to the 
provinces 1 America as were previnusly 
adopted by the Supreme Junta, in esta- 
blishing the connection between evety 
part of the Spanish Monarchy upon the 
most liberal footing, in regarding 
American Provinces as integral paris of 
the Empire, and in admitting, them ia 
conseqaence to a place in the Cortes of 
the kingdom.—His Majesty fees conf- 
dent that the same generous and eilight. 
ened policy which has dictated these met- 
sures, twill induce the Government of Spain 
to regulate the intercourse of the Ame 
rican provinces with other parts of the 
world upon such a basis as will contribute 
to their growing prosperity, afd at the 
same time augment all the advautages 
pwhich the parent state niay justly expect 
to derive from them.—His wi ajesty trusts, 
that this exposition of ‘his sentiments wil 
enable you, without difficulty, to regulate 
your conduct in any intercourse you my 
dit necessary to have with the copl- 
muons rescuer provinces in South Americ. 
das his Majesty has directed that ! 


Copy of his Letter should be commu 
cated to the Government of Spain, he he 
ing @ 
use of the avowal of these his sentimer’ 
which circumstances may appear to yo 
to require. — 


have no objection to your | 
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